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Abstract: The serine/cysteine protease inhibitor phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride (PMSF) has 
been used both to promote and to protect against neuropathic events of organophospho- 
ruS'induced delayed neuropathy (OPIDN) in hens (Veronesi and Padilla, 1985; Pope and 
Padilla, 1990; Lotti et ai, 1991; Pope et ai, 1993; Randall et ai, 1997). This study is the 
first to expand upon this work by using high resolution microscopy provided by epoxy resin 
embedding and thin sectioning to evaluate neuropathological manifestations of promotion 
and protection, and to correlate them with associated clinical modifications. To evaluate 
dose-related effects of OPIDN, single phenyl saligenin phosphate (PSP) dosages of 0.5, 1.0, 
or 2.5 mg/kg were administered to adult hens. PMSF (90 mg/kg) was given either 4 hours 
after (for promotion) or 12 hours prior to (for protection) PSP administration. Clinical signs 
and pathologic changes in the biventer cervicis nerve, which is uniquely sensitive to 
OPIDN (El-Fawal et al, 1983), were monitored. PSP alone, 2.5 mg/kg, caused severe 
OPIDN (terminal clinical score 7.5 ± 1.0 fO-d scale]; neuropathology score 2.7 ± 0.3 [0-4 
scale, based on myelinated fiber degeneration]). PMSF given 12 hours prior to PSP gave 
complete protection (clinical and neuropathology scores of 0; p<0.0001 compared to PSP 
alone). Signs and lesions of OPIDN were absent following 0.5 mgAg PSP alone, but PMSF 
given 4 hours after PSP potentiated its neurotoxic effects (all hens had clinical scores of 4.0 
and the average neuropathology score was 3.5 ± 03; p<0.0001 compared to PSP alone). 
Although quantitative differences were noted, qualitative differences among nerves from 
hens with OPIDN were not evident, either with light or electron microscopy. At the time of 
sacrifice, there was a statistically linear relationship (r^ = 0.76) between the clinical scores 
on the last day of observation and the neuropathology scores (p<0.0001). This study 
demonstrates that the degree of peripheral nerve myelinated fiber degeneration correlates 
with clinical deficits in PMSF-induced potentiation of and protection against OPIDN. 
©1999 Intox Press, Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Some organophosphorus (OP) compounds have the 
potential to induce delayed neuropathy (OPIDN), 
described as a distal non-terminal degeneration of large 
myelinated fibers, occurring several days after a single 
exposure. OPIDN has been reported in different species, 
including humans, domestic and wild animals. The 
clinical signs in susceptible species (primates, cattle, 



sheep, water buffaloes, cats, chickens, ferrets, and 
turkeys) develop 6-14 days after a single exposure, and 
consist of incoordination, ataxia and weakness, with 
progression to complete flaccid paralysis within a 3 week 
period (Smith and Spalding, 1959; Johnson, 1975a,b; 
Bouldin and Cavaxiagh, 1979a,b; Abou-Donia, 1981; 
Veronesi, 1984; Padilla and Veronesi, 1985; Jortner and 
Ehrich, 1987; El-Fawal et al, 1988, 1990; Jortner et ai, 1989; 
Stumpf et ai, 1989; Abou-Donia and Lapadulla, 1990; 
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Lapadula etaL, 1992; Lotti, 1992; Pope et a]., 1992; Ehrich, 
1996). Of these species, the domestic chicken (hen) has 
proven to be the most reliable animal model to study the 
delayed effects of organophosphate intoxications, since it 
readily shows clinical signs and lesions (US EPA, 1991). 

OP compounds capable of inducing delayed 
neuropathy are known to inhibit a carboxylesterase 
enzyme called neurotoxic esterase (NTE) (Johnson, 1982; 
Aldridge, 1993; Ehrich, 1996). Determination of the 
percentage of brain NTE inhibition within hours (24-48 
hours) of exposure of hens to OP compounds is one test 
required by the Federal Ir\secticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) before new OP insecticides can 
be registered for use (US EPA, 1991), It has been 
previously reported that delayed neuropathy can 
develop if more than 70-80% NTE inhibition occurs 
within the brain, and if the bond between OP compound 
and enzyme is so strong it is essentially irreversible 
(Johnson, 1975a,b, 1982). The OP toxicant used in the 
present study, phenyl saligenin phosphate (PSP), is an 
active congener of tri-ortho-tolyl-phosphate (TOTP) (Eto 
et al, 1961), and is able to induce inhibition of NTE and 
produce delayed neurotoxicity in hens (Jortner and 
Ehrich, 1987; El-Fawal et al, 1990). 

Phenylmethylsulfonyi fluoride (PMSF), a 
serine/cysteine protease inhibitor, is a non-neuropathic, 
long acting NTE inhibitor. It can either protect against or 
potentiate the clinical and neuropathological effects of 
neuropathic organophosphate NTE inhibitors in 
developing or in adult animals, depending upon the 
sequence of PMSF and OP administration (Baker et al, 
1980; Pope and Padilla, 1990; Lotti et al, 1991; Moretto et 
al, 1992, 1994; Pope et al, 1992, 1993; Peraica et al, 1993; 
Funk et al, 1994; Richardson, 1995; Harp et al, 1997; 
Randall et al, 1997). One of the theories proposed 
concerning protection from OPIDN by pretreatment with 
non-neuropathic NTE inhibitors is that they shield the 
target site from subsequent modification by neuropathic 
compounds. Interestingly, while pretreatment witli such 
non-neuropathic compounds can prevent clinical signs of 
OPIDN, the same compound can potentiate such clinical 
signs if administered after the neurotoxic OP. The 
mechanisms involved in OPIDN potentiation are 
unknown. 

Neuropathological techniques such as perfusion 
fixation, plastic embedding, thin sectioning for high 
resolution light microscopy and ultrastructural 
examination have been used in the past to study nervous 
system lesions, including the characteristic changes of 
OPIDN (Jortner and Ehrich, 1987; El-Fawal et al, 1988, 
1990; Jortner et al, 1989; Dyer et a)., 1992; Ehrich et al, 
1993). OPIDN is characterized by distal non- terminal 
axonopathy affecting larger myelinated fibers, which 
progress to Wallerian-type degeneration of specific 
ascending and descending tracts of sensorimotor 
pathways of the brain stem, spinal cord and peripheral 



nerves (Bischoff, 1967,1970; Prineas, 1969; Preissig and 
Abou-Donia, 1978; Bouldin and Cavanagh, 1979a,b; 
Krinke et al, 1979; Jortner, 1982, 1984; Jortner and Ehrich 
1987; Tanaka and Bursian, 1989; Lapadula et al, 1992; 
Classen et al, 1996). These neuropathologic techniques 
have not been used to study the morphological changes 
observed during promotion or protection of OPIDN, yet 
they would determine if changes associated with 
promoted OPIDN are the same as those for unpromoted 
OPIDN. 

The objectives of this study were to critically assess 
PMSF-induced promotion of and protection against 
OPIDN in hens using neuropathological endpoints. For 
these studies, epoxy resin plastic-embedded tissue, high 
resolution light microscopy and ultrastructural 
examination were used. The techniques had not 
previously been used for study of promoted OPIDN. This 
study also correlates clinical signs with neuropathologi- 
cal findings in these modifications of OPIDN. The focus 
was on lesions of the hen bi venter cervicis nerve, a nerve 
especially sensitive to functional and morphological 
effects of OPIDN (El-Fawal et al, 1990; Dyer et al, 1991). 
The use of resin embedding allowed thin (1 ]xm thick) 
sections which give excellent light microscopic resolution 
to enhance qualitative and quantitative evaluation of 
bi venter cervicis nerve fiber degeneration. This is also the - 
first study to examine the promotion effects of PMSF 
utilizing different doses of the OPIDN-inducing 
compound, PSP. 

METHODS 

Seventy-nine adult female White Leghorn chickens 
(> 8 months of age) were used in the experiments 
described below. They were lines selected from the 
Cornell random-bred population obtained from the 
Department of Poultry Science, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University. They received water and a 
commercial poultry feed ad libitum, were free of apparent 
diseases, and vaccinated against Marek's disease. 

As noted above, the delayed neurotoxicant phenyl 
saligenin phosphate (PSP, synthesized by Lark 
Enterprises, Webster MA) was employed to induce 
OPIDN (Jortner and Ehrich, 1987). The serine /cysteine 
protease inhibitor phenylmethylsulfonyi fluoride (PMSF, 
Sigma Chemical Company, St. Louis, MO) was used for 
promotion or protection from the neuropathy (Lotti et al, 
1991; Moretto et al, 1992). The chickens were divided in 8 
different groups (Table 1). To study dose related effects of 
PSP, single dosages of 0.5, 1.0, or 2.5 mg/kg were admin- 
istered to adult hens by im injection (n = 9-10). In 
addition, groups of hens (n = 10) were given PMSF alone 
(90 mg/kg sc), PMSF four hours before 2.5 mg/kg PSP 
and PMSF four hours after 0.5 mg/kg or 1.0 mg/kg of 
PSP. For injection, PSP and PMSF were dissolved in 
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dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) in concentrations such that 
the hens received a volume of 0.5 ml/kg (0.5 and 2.5 
mg/kg PSP) or 1.0 ml/kg (1 mg/kg PSP or 90 mg/kg 
PMSF). The control group received 0.5 ml/kg of the 
DMSO vehicle sc. 

During the course of the experiment, each chicken 
was examined daily to detect the progression of 
neurologic deficits, by examiners unaware of chemicals 
administered to the hens. Neurologic deficits were 
graded according to an 8 point scale previously described 
by Cavanagh et al, 1961 (0 = normal; 8 = complete 
paralysis). 

In order to monitor the progression of neuropatho- 
logic changes over time, biventer cervicis nerves (El- 
Fawal et nl, 1988) from 3-4 chickens in each of the 
categories described above were collected for light and 
electron microscopy using immersion fixation (samples 
collected at 9 days post-dosing) or perfusion (day 15-16 
post-dosing). The second procedure is time-consuming 
and was used when clinical signs of OPIDN were 
relatively stable. Immersion fixation was used at a time 
point when clinical signs changed daily so all samples 
could be collected within the same 6-hr time period. For 
immersion fixation, euthanasia was performed by an 
overdose of pentobarbital sodium administered via the 
cutanea ulnaris vein. The biventer cervicis nerve and 
muscle were then removed, straightened on a card, and 
immediately immersed in 3% gluteraldehyde. They were 
held in this fixative at 4 C for approximately 48 hours. 
The nerves were then dissected from the surrounding 
muscle and adipose tissue, and placed in a fresh 3% 
gluteraldehyde solution. Transcardial perfusion fixation 
was performed under deep general anesthesia induced 
by iv pentobarbital sodium, using 5% gluteraldehyde in 
0.1 M phosphate buffer. After perfusion was complete, 
the cadavers were placed in a plastic bag, and stored at 4 
C for 5 to 24 hours, to allow time for dissection of the 
desired tissues. The biventer muscle and attached 
tendon, containing approximately 3.5 cm segment of the 
nerve, were removed and placed in a fresh cold 5% 
gluteraldehyde buffered solution for 24-48 hours. Then 
the biventer cervicis nerves were dissected from the 
surrounding muscles and stored in a fresh 5% gluter- 
aldehyde buffered solution at 4 C. 

The gluteraldehyde - fixed nerves were trimmed so 
that cross-sections at the mid-level of the belly of the 
biventer cervicis muscle were examined. The neives were 
post-fixed in 2% Os04 in 0.1 M phosphate buffer, 
embedded in Polybed epoxy resin, sectioned at 1 pm 
thickness and stained with a combination of toluidine 
blue and safranin for light microscopy. For transmission 
electron microscopy evaluation, nerves in selected resin 
blocks were cut at 80 nm, stained with 2% uranyl acetate, 
Reynold's lead citrate solution (Reynolds, 1963), and 
evaluated for ultrastructural changes with a JEOL JEM- 
lOOCX II transmission electron microscope. A five 



category light microscopic neuropathologic scoring 
system was established, based upon percentages of 
degenerated fibers observed in cross sections (0: < 5%; 1: 
> 5 and < 20%; 2: > 20 and < 40%; 3: > 40 and < 60%; 4: > 
60%), as seen in lOOX color transparency photographic 
fields projected on a screen. Less than five percent nerve 
fiber degeneration was considered normal background 
change related to the age of the experimental subjects. 

Fresh brain and cervical spinal (C1-C6 segment) 
cord were removed to analyze for NTE 24 hours after 



TABLE 1. The Influence of PMSF on PSP-lnduced Inhibition of Whole 
Brain and Spinal Cord Neuropathy Target Esterase (NTE) Activity 



Experimental Groups 


% inhibition, 
brain 


% Inhibition, 
spinal cord 


PSP 0.5 mg/kg 


92.3 ± 0.3 


92.3 ± 0.4 


PSP 1.0 mg/kg 


84.0 ± 0.2 


92.3 ±1.2 


PSP 2.5 mg/kg 


92.3 ± 0.7 


86.0 ± 1.2 


PSP 0.5 mg/kg & PMSF 


95.5 ± 0.2 


65.5 ±2.1 


PSP 1.0 mg/kg & PMSF 


94.7 ± 0.2 


98.7 ± 0.2 


PMSF 90 mg/kg 


'=77.0 ±0.6 


^=37.0 ± 2.8 


PMSF & PSP 2,5 mg/kg 


90.0 ± 0.3 


82.5 ±0.1 


^PMSF (phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride), when listed second, was given 
4 hours after PSP (phenyl saligenin phosphate). When listed before 
PSP, it was given 12 hr prior to PSP 

"Mean neuropathy target esterase (NTE) inhibition ± SD, expressed as 
percentages. Neuropathy target esterase (NTE) activities expressed as 
nmol product formed/min/mg protein were 10.6 ± 1 .2 for brain and 3.1 ± 
1.2 for spinal cord, respectively in vehicle-treated hens. All experimen- 
tal values were significantly different from controls (p < 0.0001 ). 
■^Inhibition after PMSF 90 mg/kg was significantly less than the other 
groups (p < O.0001 ; a ^ 0.05). 


TABLE 2. The Influence of 
Changes in Biventer Cervicis 
Dosing*- ^. 


PMSF on PSP-lnduced Morphological 
Nerves on Day 9 and Day 15 Post- 


Experimental Groups 


Lesion scores. 
Day 9 


Lesion scores, 
Day 15 


PSP 0.5 mg/kg 


0,0,0 


0,0,0 


PSP 1.0 mg/kg 


0,0.0.1 


2.2,2,4 


PSP 2,5 mg/kg 


0,0,0,1 


3,2.3,3 


PSP 0.5 mg/kg & PMSF 


2.0,1,0 


4,3,4,3 


PSP 1 .0 mg/kg & PMSF 


1,1 


3,3,4.4 


PMSF 90 mg/kg 


0,0,0,0 


0,0,0 


PMSF & PSP 2.5 mg/kg 


0.0,0 


0,0,0,1 


Controls 


0.0.0.0 


0,0,0,0 


=PMSF (phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride), when listed second, was given 
4 hours after PSP (phenyl saligenin phosphate). When listed before 
PSP, it was given 12 hr prior to PSP. 

*»ResuIts on pathology scores are expressed according to a 0-4 grading 



scale. 
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dosing the hens. These samples were taken from all 
experimental groups described previously (n = 2-3), 
Activities of neurotoxic esterase in brain and spinal cord 
were determined using the method described for hens by 
Sprague et ai (1981) modified for microassay by Correll 
and Ehrich (1991). 

Analysis of numerical data was done as follows: 
Means and variance for NTE activities in brain and 
cervical spinal cord, clinical signs, and neuropathological 
changes were analyzed using Duncan's multiple range 
test following tiie general linear model (GLM) statistical 
analysis procedure, to account for the unbalanced data 
between the groups. Significance of relationships 
between clinical signs at the time of sacrifice and lesion 
scores (days 9 and 15) was determined by simple linear 
regression (SAS/ STAT User's Guide, 1989). 

RESULTS 
Neurochemical and Clinical Studies 

The degree of brain and spinal cord NTE inhibition 
24 hours post - dosing is given in Table 1 for all experi- 
mental groups. The neurotoxic esterase activity was very 
sensitive to all doses (2.5, 1.0, or 0.5 mg/kg) of PSP alone, 
resulting in a very high percentage of NTE inhibition, 
without statistical differences among these dosages 
(Table 1). Both PSP and PMSF could inhibit NTE. Both 
inhibited NTE to the extent that any effects of the 
combination could not be detected. 

Hens given PSP alone at 1.0 and 2.5 mg/kg or PSP 
plus PMSF as a promotor developed significant clinical 
signs (Figs, la and lb). These started with mild incoordi- 
nation and weakness, progressing with time to difficulty 
in standing upright. At time of sacrifice, severely affected 
birds showed marked ataxia and total inability to rise. 
There was a dose-effect observed with PSP alone (Fig. 
la). Administration of PMSF 90 mg/kg 4 hours following 
PSP dosing enhanced or promoted the clinical effect, 
compared to the use of PSP alone at the same level (Figs, 
la and lb). This PMSF-induced potentiation of clinical 
signs was greater in hens given 1 mg/kg PSP than in hens 
given 0.5 mg/kg (Fig. lb). OPIDN, as indicated by 
clinical signs or neuropathological examination, did not 
occur in control hens, hens given only PMSF, hens given 
PSP at 0.5 mg/kg, or hens given PMSF 12 hours prior to 
2.5 mg/kg of PSR 

Neuropathological Studies 

Light microscopic evaluation of cross sections of 
distal regions of biventer cervicis nerves revealed a range 
of degenerative changes in 1 .0 and 2.5 mg/kg PSP treated 
hens on post - dosing days 9 and 15-16, when compared 
to normal biventer cervicis nerves obtained from vehicle 



controls. As typical for OPIDN, distal axonopathy 
associated with VVallerian-like degeneration was the most 
consistent morphological change detected, and included 
large swollen myelinated axons with pallor of staining, 
intra-axonal debris and thin myelin sheaths, and 
collapsed axons with myelin degradation. During the 
Wallerian-like degeneration, myelin ovoids and axonal 
debris were noted in surrounding Schwann cells (Figs, 2a 
and 2b). More advanced lesions included endocytosis 
and degeneration of altered fibers by phagocytes (Fig. 
2b), leading to complete replacement of degenerated 
myelinated fibers by columns of proliferating Schwann 
cells known as bands of Buengner. These changes did not 
differ qualitatively between the PSP 1.0 and 2.5 mg/kg 
groups and the PSP 0.5 or 1.0 mg/kg PMSF promoted 
hens (Fig. 2). Peripheral nerve lesions on days 15-16 were 
more extensive in promoted groups, where PMSF (90 
mg/kg) was administered 4 hours after 0.5 or 1.0 mg/kg 
PSP challenge (Fig. 2d), compared with these levels of 
PSP alone (Fig. 2c). On post-dosing day 15-16, a few 
regenerating fibers were present in some severely 
affected nerves (PSP 0.5 mg/kg -t- PMSF 90 mg/kg; PSP 
1.0 mg/kg + PMSF 90 mg/kg). By light microscopy, these 
appeared as small non (pre)-or thinly-myelinated 
neurites. The pathology scores for all groups of hens (day 
9 and 15 post-dosing) are presented in Table 2. 
Comparison of clinical scores at the time of sacrifice and 
terminal peripheral nerve lesion scores gave a statistical- 
ly linear relationship (r^ = 0.76; p = 0.0001) (Fig. 3), 
therefore the pathology scores increased as the clinical 
signs became more severe. 

As seen by transmission electron microscopy, the 
qualitative changes when present were similar in all 
groups, even though the degree of axonal injury differed 
(Table 2). With electron microscopic evaluation, an early 
stage of neuropathy in affected fibers of the biventer 
cervicis nerve consisted of hypertrophy and distortion of 
a granular-like reticulum with excess accumulation of 
branching cisternal membranous structures in affected 
axons. In addition, there was an increase in number of 
axonal mitochondria which subsequently underwent 
swelling and degeneration. As the neuropathologic 
changes progressed in the affected fibers, axons became 
swollen and contained concentrically arranged 
membranes, sometimes enclosing vesicles and increased 
numbers of mitochondria including degenerate forms, 
dark lamellated osmiophilic inclusions, and small 
electron dense granules. Other affected fibers had either 
rarefied and swollen, or coarse-granular and shrunken 
axoplasm (Fig. 4). Fragmentation of axons and myelin 
sheaths within Schwann cells followed, forming myelin 
ovoids (Fig. 4). Proliferation of the Schwann basal 
membrane was detected in fibers undergoing Wallerian- 
like degeneration. Excess collagen was sometimes 
visualized around degenerating fibers (Fig, 4). By 
electron microscopy, regenerating fibers and bands of 
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FIG. 1. Comparison of clinical scores (0-B) after plienyl saligenin phosphate (PSP). Fig. 1a. Dose response with 0.5 nng/kg, 1.0 mg/kg, or 2.5 mg/kg 
PSR Significant differences of the mean clinical scores between PSP 1.0 mg/kg and PSP 2.5 mg/kg first occurred at day 11 post-dosing, and the 
terminal clinical score increased, relative to the dosage of PSP (mean ± SD). The lowest dose of PSP (0.5 mg/kg) had no discernible clinical effect 
(mean terminal clinical score = 0). Vehicle control hens had no clinical signs. Fig. 1b. Dose-related promotion of PSP-induced delayed neuropathy. 
Hens were given PSP 0.5 mg/kg or 1.0 mg/kg, followed in 4 hours by PMSF 90 mg/kg. Promotion of clinical signs seen in hens given PSP 0.5 or 
1.0 mg/kg followed by administration of PMSF when compared to hens given only PSP was initially noted on day 8 post-dosing (Fig. la). At the end 
of the study, the mean clinical scores for the promoted groups (mean clinical score of promoted PSP 0.5 or 1 .0 = 4.0 and 7.5 respectively; n=4) were 
statistically different (p = 0.0001; a = 0.05) than when PSP 0.5 mg/kg or 1.0 mg/kg were used alone (mean clinical score PSP 0.5 or 1.0 mg/kg= 0 
or 5.5; n = 4). At day 15 post-dosing, the mean clinical scores for hens given PSP 0.5 mg/kg + PMSF were significantly lower than the scores of hens 
given PSP 1 .0 mg/kg followed by PMSF. No significant clinical effect was seen in hens dosed only with PMSF or in hens p retreated with PMSF before 
administration of 2.5 mg/kg PSP. 
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FIG. 2. Cross-soctions of the biventer cervicts nerve from hens dosed with 1.0 mg/kg PSP 9 days (Rg. 2a), or 2.5 mg/kg PSP 15 days (Fig. 2b) 
previously. These nerves demonstrate lesions of OPIDN such as swollen, darkly stained axons (thick arrow, Fig. 2a). pale staining swollen axons 
(thick arrow, Fig. 2b), profiles of nnyelin ovoids (thin arrow, Fig. 2b), and bands of Buengner (curved arrow, Fig. 2b). A nerve from a hen given 0.5 
mg/kg PSP (not promoted) shows no significant changes at 15 days (Fig. 2c). In contrast, a biventer nerve from a promoted hen, given 0.5 mg/kg 
followed by 90 mg/kg PMSF, shows extensive myelinated fiber degeneration (thin an-ows, Fig. 2d) and fiber loss. Only occasional, mainly small, 
myelinated fibers remain intact. Toluidine blue-safranin stain, bar = 10 pm. 



Buengner were seen in both PSP-induced OPIDN and in 
promobion of that condition, with no qualitative 
differences among them. 



DISCUSSION 

PSP, the test compound used in this study, is known 
for its high neuropathic potential. It can phosphorylate 
NTE, and the phosphorylated enzyme complex can 'age' 
(Johnson, 1982). In our investigation, brain NTE and 
spinal cord NTE were so highly sensitive to the phenyl 
saligenin phosphate (PSP) organophosphorus compound 
that a relationship between doses of PSP and percentages 



of enzyme inhibition could not be established. The high 
percentage of NTE inliibition that we observed in hens 
given neurotoxic doses of PSP is similar to that seen in 
other studies (Jortner and Ehrich, 1987; El-Fawal et al, 
1990). However we also noted a similar NTE inhibition 
with a non-neurotoxic dose (0.5 mg/kg) of PSP. In this 
latter group, brain NTE was inhibited at >90% by 0.5 
mg/kg PSP, without development of OPIDN. This 
dosage of PSP when potentiated by the reversible NTE 
inhibitor PMSF resulted in clinical and pathological 
OPIDN in the absence of further NTE inliibition. The 
inhibition of spinal cord NTE when PMSF was added to 
PSP 0.5 mg/kg was less than expected, possibly due to 
the small number of hens analyzed (n=2). These findings. 
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Pathology scores vs clinical scores (cross sections) 
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FIG. 3. Relationship between the clinical scores and the pathology scores in cross sections obtained at day 9 and 15. This graph represents the last 
cMnical scores (x) obtained prior to euthanasia, and the pathology scores (y) determined in the biventer cervicis nerve. There is a significant linear 
relationship, determined by simple linear regression, between the last clinical scores and the pathology scores, described by the fine y = 0.0595 + 
0.441 X (r2 = 0.76, p=0.0001). 



however, suggest that inhibition of brain NTE may not be 
fully predictive of PSP induced delayed neuropathy, and 
that aging may not be related to the occurrence of the 
neuropathy (Lotti et al, 1991; Lotti, 1992; Pope ei al, 1992; 
Johnson, 1993; Moretto et al, 1994; Ehrich, 1996). Others 
have also suggested NTE may not be the only target 
responsible for initiation of OPIDN because the same 
reversible NTE inhibitors (PMSF) can either protect or 
promote OPIDN, depending upon the sequence of 
administration in relation to the neuropathic-inducing 
OP (Lotti et al, 1991; Moretto et al , 1992; Pope et al, 1992; 
Johnson, 1993). When preventing OPIDN, such reversible 
inhibitors are thought to keep neuropathy-inducing OP 
compounds from phosphorylating NTE. The mechanism 
by which these same reversible NTE inhibitors promote 
OPIDN is unknown. Despite this, the degree of brain 
NTE inhibition is recognized as the most sensitive and 
useful indicator of potential to develop OPIDN in OP- 
treated animals (Ehrich, 1996). 

Until recently, all known neuropathic OP 
compounds were thought to undergo an aging reaction, 
but a more recent study suggested that this second 
critical step following NTE inhibition in the initiation of 
OPIDN may be achieved through alternative molecular 
processes. In support of this. Aid ridge (1993) suggested 
that the promotion site, although other than NTE, could 
be similar to and/ or "linked" with that enzyme, facili- 
tating the ability of aging near its catalytic center (Osman 



et aL, 1996). Other trophic factors are also thought to be 
involved in the progression of OPIDN, and could explain 
part of the neuropathic mechanism. These hypothesized 
trophic factors include ornithine decarboxylase enzymes 
(Pope et al, 1995) and a "^H-DFP-binding protein within 
the active subunit site of NTE (Carrington and Abou- 
Donia, 1985; Pope etal, 1992; Pope et al, 1993). 

Ihis present study is unique in that it reports a 
dose-response statistical linear relationship between 
clinical signs and neuropathologic scores for OPIDN in 
hens sacrificed at day 9 and day 15 post-dosing, 
including hens protected from and hens in which the 
neuropathy was promoted. In this study, the relationship 
between scores of clinical signs and biventer cervicis 
nerve lesions of OPIDN (r^ = 0.76) was much higher than 
that reported by Prentice and Roberts (r^ = 0.26-0.36) 
(1983). The latter study did not include evaluation of the 
biventer cervicis nerve. The biventer cervicis nerve is a 
long peripheral nerve that is easily accessible distally, 
and which provides evidence of OP-induced neuropathy 
equivalent to that seen in the tibial nerve (Dyer et aL, 
1991). The previous study of Dyer et al. (1991) demon- 
strated that axonal degeneration in the biventer cervicis 
nerve could be used to represent changes in more 
clinically relevant nervous system regions such as the 
tibial nerve. In the present study, the terminal clinical 
scores were significantly different between groups in 
which PSP was administered at doses of 0.5, 1.0 and 2.5 
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FIQ. 4. Cross section of myelinated fibers in the promoted hen at 16 days. There is nerve fiber degeneration showing axonal swelling with disorga- 
nized masses of altered mitochondria, and membranous multilamellar bodies (thin arrow). An advanced stage of myelinated nerve fiber degenera- 
tion, showing fragmentation of the axon and myelin sheath within a phagocytic cell Is noted (thick arrow). There is an increase in thickness of the 
collagen collar around affected nerve fibers (bar = 2 pm). 



mg/kg, even though differences in NTE inhibition were 
not statistically different. Most of these PSP-dosed birds 
were free of clinical signs until day-9 post-dosing, 
emphasizing the delayed nature of this neuropathy. At 
the time of sacrifice, the clinical scores were elevated in 
hens receiving PSP at 1.0 mg/kg and 2.5 mg/kg, but 
absent in hens given 0.5 mg/kg, making the latter the no 
observed effect level (NOEL). Similar OPIDN dose- 
response results, including a post-dosing preclinical 
period, were also noted in other studies (Jortner and 
Ehrich, 1987; Ehrich et al, 1993, 1995). 

The lesions in the biventer cervicis nerve in OPIDN 
induced by PSP alone and in PSP neuropathy promoted 
by PMSF were qualitatively similar, and resembled 
previously reported light microscopic changes 
(Cavanagh, 1964; Preissig and Abou-Donia, 1978; 
Bouldin and Cavanagh, 1979a,b; Jortner, 1982, 1984; 
Jortner and Ehrich, 1987). Quantitative neuropathological 
changes in hens receiving 1.0 or 2.5 mg/kg of PSP were 
prominent, and did not significantly differ between these 
two groups. Thus, this was less discriminative than the 
clinical scores. Paralleling the clinical effects, 0.5 mg/kg 



did not elicit lesions. 

Phenylmethylsulfonyl fluoride (90 mg/kg) admin- 
istered prior to a neurotoxic dose of PSP (2.5 mg/kg) 
protected hens from the clinical signs and neuropatho- 
logical changes of OPIDN, as has been noted in other 
studies with hens, rats, and cats (Baker ei ah, 1980; 
Veronesi and Padilla, 1985; Pope and Padilla, 1990; Lotti 
et air 1991; Pope et al, 1993; Randall et al, 1997). PMSF's 
protection against OP compounds capable of inducing 
delayed neuropathy is thought to result from making the 
NTE target unavailable to neuropathic compounds. 
Consequently "aging" at the active site cannot occur, and 
thus neuropathic consequences are not observed (Pope 
and Padilla, 1990). In the present study, the presence of 
clinical signs when PSP 2.5 mg/kg was given alone and 
the absence of clinical signs when PMSF was given prior 
to PSP 2.5 mg/kg administration, supports the concept 
that "post-inhibition aging" of NTE is a necessary event 
in OPIDN Gohnson, 1982; Veronesi and Padilla, 1985). In 
addition, this demonstrates that a non-toxic reversible 
NTE irJiibitor could protect susceptible species against 
the delayed neurotoxic effects of OPIDN, and could be a 
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potentially useful prophylactic agent when such an 
exposure is anticipated. 

PMSF at 90 mg/kg administered 4 hours after PSP 
exposure causes quantitative promotion of n:\orphologic 
changes in the biventer cervicis nerve of adult hens at 
least after a single exposure. Other reports support the 
promoting effect of PMSF on clinical signs and neu- 
ropathological changes caused by different delayed neu- 
ro toxicants in adult hens and young chicks (Pope and 
PadiUa, 1990; Lotti et al, 1991; Moretto et al, 1992; Pope et 
al, 1992; Peraica et al, 1993; Osman et al, 1996; Harp et a\., 
1997; Randall et al, 1997). In this work, promotion was 
observed following exposure to a NOEL of the 
organophosphate PSP in adult hens. It is difficult to 
establish a unifying hypothesis that would explain both 
protection and potentiation caused by the same PMSF 
compound. Alteration in the disposition of the 
neuropathic OP compound (Pope et at., 1992), affinity for 
some population of nontarget esterase (Pope and Padilla, 
1990), and variation in the intrinsic activities of inhibitors 
(partial agonists, full agonists and antagonists) (Moretto 
et al, 1992) have all been suggested. However, potentia- 
tion is a phenomenon of environmental relevance, since 
chemicals with properties similar to PMSF can be con- 
comitantly found with OP compounds, suggesting that 
more severe signs of OPIDN could be observed in such 
mixed exposures. 

The present study is the first time that perfusion- 
fixation, and plastic (epoxy resin) embedding were used 
to prepare tissue to demonstrate lesions in the biventer 
cervicis nerve in promotion of OPIDN. This allowed us to 
prove that OPIDN promotion was an exaggeration of 
expected effects of administration of a neuropathy- 
inducing OP compound rather than the result of some 
different and additional form of axonal damage. The use 
of resin embedding allowed thin (1 pm thick) sections to 
be cut for light microscopic study, which gave excellent 
light microscopic resolution, superior to that in previous 
studies which used paraffin embedding and silver 
impregnation techniques (Pope et a/., 1992; Peraica et aL, 
1993; Harp et al, 1997; Randall et al, 1997). The biventer 
cervicis nerve used for the present studies is especially 
sensitive to OPIDN (El-Fawal et ul, 1988, 1990), allowing 
both qualitative and quantitative morphological 
assessments. Randall et al. (1997) reported similar clinical 
and neuropathological findings, but they did not 
correlate clinical signs and neuropathological changes 
statistically. In contrast to the adult hen study of Randall 
et al (1997), the present work also indicated promotion of 
a NOEL of PSP 0.5 mg/kg was possible, and therefore, 
showed that lesions could be induced in adult hens even 
after a non-toxic dose of a neuropathic OP compound. 
The present work is also the first study to examine neu- 
ropathological changes of promotion in OPIDN under 
conditions of dose-response. 

This is also the first time ultrastructural changes 



were examined in peripheral nerve fibers of adult hens in 
promoted OPIDN. Ultrastructural examination proved 
definitively that promotion was not due to neuropatho- 
logical changes other than those due to the OP 
compound alone. The lesions observed by transmission 
electron microscopy were qualitatively similar to the 
classical myelinated nerve fiber alterations in OPIDN 
(Bischoff, 1967, 1970; Prineas, 1969; Bouldin and 
Cavanagh, 1979b; Jortner and Ehrich, 1987). 

In summary, this study assessed PMSF-induced 
promotion and protection of OPIDN in hens using 
clinical signs, NTE inhibition and neuropathologic 
scoring. There was a statistically significant linear rela- 
tionship of r^ = 0.76 between the last clinical scores 
(clinical score at time of sacrifice), and the neuropatho- 
logical scores. Therefore, clinical signs reflect the severity 
of lesions observed in the biventer cervicis nerve. The 
disconcordance between NTE inhibition and delayed 
neurotoxicity, seen in this study and other studies, has 
caused some to question the use of NTE inhibition as a 
biomarker for OPIDN (Pope et al, 1992; Johnson, 1993; 
Moretto et al, 1994), although it remains the best 
biomarker available at this time (Ehrich, 1996). Further 
studies need to be conducted to better understand the 
early biochemical events that occur in OPIDN in order to 
identify more precise biomarkers of OPIDN. 
Investigation of mechanisms of protection and 
promotion of OPIDN may lead to better understanding 
of the pathogenetic events involved in the development 
of OPIDN. 
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ming, drums* -mfr. 1. To play a dr«m », t 
thump or tap rhythmically or continually: 3i T 
booming reverberating sound by beating the wiiif 
birds do. - rr. 1. To perform (a piece or tunc^x. 
a drum. 2. To summon by or as if by bcarin|^ aj^ 
make known to or force upon (a person) by c*^ 
rion. 4. To expel or dismiss in disgrace: ifos d 
the army, -phrasal wft. dnm «P- V To I 
continuous, persistent effort. Z. To devise;. iir._ 
up on aUbi. (ME drom < MDu. mwww, pn)h.^«.- 

dnmi*beat(drum'bct') ». 1. Hie sound prwhw^ 
a drum. 2. A cause supported ardently and r^*^ — 

drum-beatt-er (drflm'bc'tar) «. One that^so.. ^ 
esp. vehemendy. - drum'beat'lng n. 

drum-f!re (driim'fir') «. 1. Heavy contino, 

2. Somediing likened to continuous gunfi«;' r 
drum-head (drum'hid') «. 1. Ates. The membn 

over die open end of a drum. 2, Naut, The arci 
of a capstan, used to hold bars for tunuig; ' 

drum-lUi (driim'En) «. An elongated hill or^rid 
drift. [< drum, ridge < Ir.Gael. drwfln, back; i 

drum iTUOor «. A man who leads a march mg > 
corps, often twirling a baton. ' 

drum m^orette ». A woman who «ads a i , - 
drum corps, often twirling a baton. See Usa^e f^g 

drum memory «. Cowp. Sa. A memory devwe 
rotating metal cylinder with a magnetizabfe^pM 
outer surface, usu. used as random-access menoM 

drum-mer (drum'ar) n. Mus. One who pIay»••^< 

Drum-mond-vUle (drflm'snd-vfl')- A aty q* 5 <j 
ada. NE of Montreal. Pop. 27,374. ' 

drum printer «. A line printer in whidi a i 
acts as the printing element. 

drum-stick (driim'sdk') n. 1. Mw. A st«± I 
drum. 2. The lower part of the leg of » 

drunk (driingk) v. P.part. of drink- -^ f^ 
1.a. Intoxicated with alcoholic "/l^r to^ttejpfflw 
ment of physical and mental faculnea. b. Ca^™ 
by intoxication. 2. Overcome by strong 
drunk with power. 1. A drunkard., Z.^A|^|^ 

Itiago Note: As an adjective die form driadU 
icarively while the form drunken is now usetf « 
rively: He was drunk tost night. A dpmkeit m^ 
table beside us. The attributive use of dnmk*i 
acceptable in formal style. But the phMse$,rf*«* 
i/n«jk Jmw^ are supported not only by c« 
also, in many jurisdicrions, by a ^ 
drunk driver (a driver whose alcohol level ( 
Umit) and drunken driver (a driver who iM» 
drunk-ard (driing'kard) «. One who a habffl 
drunk-en (drung'lon) adj. Usage P«>5 • u I 
or as if with strong drink; intoxicated, e, 

3. Of, involving, or occurring during »nroM--^ 
Note at drunk. - drunk' en-ly adkf. - 

dru - pa- ceCKis (drdb-pa' shas) adj, 1 . Rer 
or consisting of a drupe. 2. Producing < 

drupe (droop) n. A fleshy fruit, such as a | 
single hard stone that encloses a seed. [. 
overripe olive < Gk., olive, poss. an 
ripened on die tree : dru-, tree; see deiV- 
ripe; see pek*-*.] . ^Ji^?/ 

drupe-let (drobp'Ht) «. A smaU druoe, s^« 
many subdivisions of a raspberry or tjl^ff^^a 

druse (dnSbz) n. A oust of tiny crystaU i™g3 
usu. composed of the same mmcrals riiat 
[Ger.. weadiered ore, prob. < MHGer. 

dnith-ers (drii/A'arz) pin. Informai A cftmCB! 



m 

^^/j of die phrase *d rather < would rath 



^^nf\jait (drobz) n. A member of a Syrian 
^ -ligion marked by monotheism and a 
- ^ JogeilOZl), an Ismaili caliph, as the emk 
W'fSouruz, pi. of durziy a Druse, after Isma 
•^M^BSa^ Musfim religious leader.] 



m^^a\'Vt (dri'w) . dri.est (dri'Ist) oi 
|0^'?'fiee from liquid or moisture: dW c/ot/. 
^*Att»cteri2cd by little or no rain. 3. Mar 
■i4^^*^Stufal or normal moisture., 4. Not ui 
LdNj^fg^gB the water or Uquid drained away, eva 
Sail ^ m^. 6. No longer yielding liquid 
mucous or watery discharge: a dry cot 
9. Needing or desiring drink; thin 
it The paint is dry. 1 1. Of or relating to t 
substances or commodities: dry weigk 
?K rcsuk of the decomposition of sugar 
Used of wines. 13. Having a large pn 
r*^^ to other ingredienc: a dry martini, i* 
iZ^oat butter, gravy, or other garnish. 15. 
[ or coloration; plain. 16. Devoid of b 
*tn^ 17a Lacking tenderness, warmth, 
ISfcffc b. Matter-of-faa or indifferent i; 
^ iraooe; dull. 19. Humorous or sarcastic in 
j^ vir: dry wit. ZD. Prohibiting or oppc 
.^^^mnption of alcoholic beverages: a 
J^u^ii^or&fT of the expected results. 22. C 
|2alartar or cement: dry masonry. — f . dr 
^^t^ftm (dA% — /r. 1. To remove the mois 
1 2. To preserve (food, for example) by ext 
^,~.intr. To become dry. — n., pi drys. // 
jnmtf.. —pbrasai verbs, dry out Inform 
t« axe for alcoholism, dry up. 1. To make i 
' " - esp. to do so gr^ually, 2. Informa 
idrie < OE dryge.] -dry'ly, di 

LJl mm ft>^. 

EfiAf ad, -id') n. Gk. Myth. A divinity pres 
^Sp^oees; a wood nymph. [ME Driad < L 
Gk. Druas < drus, tree. See deru-*.] — < 

(dzi'az-dustO n. A dull pedant. [After 
a fictitious character to whom Sir W£ 
, .ane of his novels.] — dry 'as -dust' ad} 
A.vottage-gencrating cell having an electro! 
iiimoUt paste. 
Jil,((hi'klen') tr.v. -cleaned, -dean«Ing, -ci 
SSildDciihig or fabrics) with chemical solvents 
^^'^^10 water, —dry cleaners, —dry clean 'b 
p((2rid'n), John, 1631-1700. English writ 
^^mdade critical essays, dramas, and poems. 
^QCltjji t^att. A large dock in the form of a b: 
Kk thl water can be emptied, used for building < 
^ dnp bdow its water line. 
'| (fld'd5k'} tr. & intr.v. -docked, -dock-lng 

pUoe in or go into a dry dock. 
C^'a^ fl, 1. An appliance that removes mo 
i^fiittother process: a hair dryer. 2. Var. of 
■log (fir' ming) n. A type of farming practia 
^^shoBt irrigation by planting drou^t-resisc 
la|^ang or tilling to protea the soil moisture £r 
""'t^fiy ftrm n. —dry' -farm' (dri'&m') 

tki'An artifictal fly used in fishing that float 
of the. water when cast. 

II. Gangrene that develops as a result o 
and is characterized by mummificatioi 
dBsr and absence of bacterial decomposition. 
34^ptiL Textiles, clothing, and related articles 
.^SoHd carbon dioxide that sublimates at 
^nj^usd is used as a coolant. [Originally a trai 
^,fli (dri'Ing) «. An organic oil used as a b 
.«ni varnishes. 

I* An oven for drying and seasoning cut lum 
^JJW «. A system of units for measuring dry o 
«» grains, fiiiits, and vegetables. 
See dust mop. 
Sg;^'A nurse employed to care for but not brt 

-dry '-nurse' (dri'nurs') v. 
^***c lne (dri'6-plth'l-sen') n. An extina ap 
^^7°^*****' l«">wn from Old Worid Mioo 
wrtwds and considered an ancestor of the ant 
^™ao beings. [< NLat. Dryopithecus, gem 
^S:^; see deru-* + Gk. pithekos, ape.] - 

^^SfLiln^ 5^^**1"^ of intaglio engraving in i 
Jr? *° incise lines in a metal plai 

STSi ^^!^ ^ ^ incised lines often n 

y W^t^A'?. made using this technique, 

tairf ""*8o."* disease that causes timber to 
Ji. crumble into powder. 2. A plant disease ir 
i^^Oe remains dry while bulbs, fruits, or 
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of generative power. 3. In psychoanalytic theory, of or relat- 
ing to the third stage of psychosexual development during 
which the genital organs first become the focus of sexual feel- 
ing. [Gk. phallikos < phallos, phallus. See phallus.] — phaK- 
ll'cal'ty adu. 

phalMus (fa! 'as) h., pi. phal'll (fal'I') or phal*lus<es. 

1. Artat. a. The penis, b. The sexually undifferentiated tissue 
in an embryo that becomes the penis or clitoris. Z. A repre- 
sentation of the penis and testes as an embodiment of gener- 
ative power. 3. The immature penis considered in psychoa- 
nalysis as the libidinal object of infantile sexuality in the male. 
[LLat. < Gk. p}7al}os. See bhcl-2*.j 

-phane or -phan suff. A substance resembling something 
specified: tryptophan, [< Gk. -phanes, appearing < phaine- 
sthaiy to appear. See bha-*"*.] 

phan •er«0« gam (fSn^sr-a-gam', f^-nar'a-) n, A plant that 
produces seeds. [NLat. phanerogamus : Gk. phaneros^ visible 
(< phaineitt, to cause to appear; sec bh§-^*) + Gk. gamos, 
marriage; see -camous.] — phan'er«o«gamMc. phan'er* 
og'a^mous (fan'a-rog's-mas) adj. 

phan*tasm (fan'taz'^m) n. 1. Something apparently seen but 
having no physical reality; a phantom or an apparition. 2. An 
illusory mental image. 3. In Platonic philosophy, objective 
reality as perceived and distorted by the five senses. [Ult. < 
Gk. phantazein, to make visible < phantos, visible < 
pbainein, to show. See bha-**.l — phaii'tas'mal (fan-tSz'- 
mal), phan»tas'mic (-t3z'mik) adj. 

phan'tas-ma {fan-tSz'ma) pi. -ma-ta (-ms-ta). See phan- 
tasm 1, 2. [Ult. < Gk. See phai^asm.] 

phan»tas»ma«goTl»a (fan-taz'ma-gor'e-a, -gor'-) also 
phan*tas*ma<goTy (fan-taz'm»-g6r'e, -gor'e) n. 1.3. A 
fantastic sequence of haphazardly associative imagery, as seen 
in dreams or fever, b. A constantly changing scene composed 
of numerous elements. 2. Fantastic imagery as represented in 
art, [Alteration of obsolete Fr. phantasmagoricy art of creating 
supernatural illusions : perh. fantasme, illusion (< OFr., ult. 

< Gk, phantasmal, see phantasm) + allegories allegory, alle- 
gorical visual representation (< OFr., allegory < Lat. allego- 
ria; see allegory).] — phan»tas'ma-gor'lc {-gor'tk, -gfir'-) 
adj. 

phan*toni also fan»tom (Bn'tsm) — n. l.a. Something ap- 
parently seen, heard, or sensed but having no physical reality; 
a ghost or an apparition, b. Something elusive or delusive. 

2. An image that appears only in the mind; an illusion. 

3. Something dreaded or despised, —adj. 1. Resembling, 
charaaeristic of, or being a phantom; illusive. 2. Fictitious; 
nonexistent: phantom employees on the payroll. [ME fantom 

< OFr. fantosme, prob. < VLat. *phantauma < Gk. dial. 
*phantagma < Gk. phantasma. See phantasm.] 

phantom limb pain n. Pain or discomfort felt by an amputee 
in the area of the missing limb. 

phar. or Phar. abbr. 1 . Pharmaceutical. 2. Pharmacist. 3. Phar- 
macopoeia. 4. Pharmacy. 

Phar*aoh also phar^aoh (far '6, fa'ro) «. 1. A king of ancient 
Egypt. 2. A tyrant, [ME Pharao < LLat. Pharao < Gk. < 
Heb. Par'oh < Egypt, pr-'o : pr, house + 'o, great.] — Phar'- 
a*on'lc (far'a-on'ik) adj. 

pharaoh ant «. A tiny yellowish-red ant {Monomorium pha- 
raonis) that itifests human dwellings throughout the world, 

phar«i*sa«ic (far'i-sa'Ik) also phar-l'sa-l-cal (-sa'I-kal) adj. 

1 . Pharisaic. Of, relating to, or characteristic of the Pharisees. 

2. Hypocritically self-ri^teous and condemnatory. — phar'- 
i-sa'I'cal-ly ai/i/. — pharM-sa'i»cai«ness n. 

phar*i«sa*ism (far'T-sa-Iz'am) also phar* 1 'see* ism (-se-iz'- 
3m) «. 1 . Pharisaism. The doctrines and practices of the Phar- 
isees. 2. Hypocritical observance of the letter of religious or 
moral law without regard for the spirit. 

phar* i -see (far'I-se) n. 1. Pharisee. A member of an ancient 
Jewish sect that emphasized strict interpretation and obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law. 2. A hypocritically self-righteous 
person. [ME pharise < OE fariseus and < OFr. pharisCy both 

< LLat. pharisaeus < Gk. pharisaios < Aram, perisayyd.] 
pharm. or Pharm. abbr. 1. Pharmaceutical. 2. Pharmacist. 

3. Pharmacopoeia. 4. Pharmacy. 
phar*ma*ceu*ti*cal (far'ma-sob'ti-kal) also phar-ma-ceu* 

tic (-tik) — adj. Of or relating to pharmacy or pharmacists. 

— n. A pharmaceutical product or preparation. [< LLat. 
pharmaceutictis < Gk. phamiakeutikos < pharmakeuteSy pre- 
parer of drugs, var, of pharmakeus < pharmakon^ drug.] 

— phar'ma-ceu'ti'cal'Iy adv. 

phar * ma 'Ceu* tics (far' ma-sob 'dks) n. 1. (used with a sing. 

V.) The science of preparing and dispensing drugs. 2. (used 

with a pi. V.) Pharmaceutical preparations; medicinal drugs, 
phar* ma* cist (far'ma-sist) n. One trained in pharmacy, 
pharm aco— pref. Drug; medicine: pharmacognosy. [Gk. < 

pharmakony poison, drug.] 
phafma*CO*dy*nam*iCS (far'ma-ko'dl-nam'Iks) rt. (used 

with a sing, v.) The study of the action or effects of drugs on 

living organisms. — phar'ma*co'dy*nam'ic adj. — phar'- 

ma*co'dynam'l*cal*^ adv. 
phar ' ma* cog* no 'sy (far'm»-k6g'na-se) «. The branch of 

pharmacology that deals with drugs in their crude or natural 



state, [pharmaco- + Gk. gnosis, knowledge; see 
— phar 'ma •cog* nos' tic (-k*- 
phar • ma • CO -ki* nettles (far 
with a sing. 
distributed, 

study of this process. — phar'ma*co*kl*net'lc 



g«os« knowledge; see J L ,#r. Pharmaceutical Chemist. 
-k6g-n68/tik) adj f lat. Philosophiae Docto 

ar'ma-ko-ki-net'ncs, -ki^j ^ M.^t (fez'ant) pi. pheas*ai 
icess bv which a Hnm f r\tJ vir^^lA k:-j, .l. ^ 



Doctor (Doctor c 
™ ij..-. • ^3s*antsorphea{ 
Worid birds of the family PhasU 



medically effective. 
phar'ma*co*iog'i*cal (-I-kal) adj. 
cal*Iy adv. — phar'ma*coi'o*gist n. 



preparation of drugs 
pharmako-y pharma co- 
make; see k*ei-2»).] 



v.) 1. The process by which a drug is ?k* *'^ f OM 

metabolized, and eliminated by the bod.^f j ^,^dcd pheasant, having long" tails 'and 7j 
. f process -phar'ma*co*ki.netMc a^^d S^^'^'' brilliantly colored plumage. 2. 
phar*ma*col*0*gy {far'nw-kol'a-je} «. 1. The 4. ' | resemble the pheasant, such as the i 

drugs, mcludmg their composition, uses, and effcQ^^^f I ft,j< OFr. fesan < Lat. phdsianus < Gk 
charaaenstics or properties of a drug, esp. those tha:* ^1 . "hrdi of the Phasis R., pheasant < Phasi 
phar;ma*co*logMc i-hfrnS^mf^my -6m') n. Bot. See cork 4. [Get 
Phar'ma.cg,. bhel-2* + .^^ Phhemy phloem 

^ i'ib'derm (fcl'^-durm') «. A tissue produce 
P*e//o^, cork; see bhei- 
See cork cambium. 

srci- Var. of pheno-. 
*.caine (le'n>kan', fen 'a-) «. A white u 
^^1^ CisHiiN^Oi, used in the form of its hy( 
f'^'^ ^^-incsxhciic. [phen(o)- + a(ceto-) + -c 
'^^^.gsc'e'tln {fa-n^s'I-tin) n. See acetopheni 
^ '\^ent of chemical name acetophenetidin.] 
^*£itfi (fen'^slt') or phen*a*kite (-kit') 
' u-Ti silicate, Be^SiO^, occurring as vitreous 
I I'psi. (Gk- phenaxy phenak-, impostor ■¥ -i 
^S'tftrene (fa-nan 'thrcn') n. A coloriess c 
«3^oii, CjhHjo, obtained by fraaional distil, 
jnd used in dyes, drugs, and explosives. 

^•a-iine (fen ' 3-zcn ' ) also phen • a • zin (-zln) 
r^campound, C^H^NjC^H*, used in making 
p.cycil'dine (fen-si 'kn-den', -din, -sik'I^) 
Ch,jN, used as a hallucinogen and in veterin 
^ 53 incsthetic; PGP. [phen{o)- -h CYa.(o)- 

^SSt'ic (fi-net'ik) adj. Of, relating to, or bein( 
'Ration of organisms based on overall or ob; 
riiki rather than on phyiogeneric or evolution 



phar*ma*co*poe*ia also phar*ma*co*pe*ia (^^, !:,|c cambium. [Gk. p/? 
pe'3) «. 1. A book containing an official list v^^M^^^q^ (fal'a-j'an) n, I 
drugs together with articles on their preparation and^'^l^-. <J bhel-^* + -gen. 
collection or stock of drugs. [NLat. < Gk. phi ' ^ ' 



< pharmakopoiosy prcpari^SKi'.caine (fe'n>kan', fin', 
:o- + fo;o5, preparmgK^I^CsHiiN^O^usedinti 
. -phar'ma*co*poe/lal {^pifi-'M ^anesthetic, [phen(o)- ^ 
phar*ma*co*ther*a*py (far'm»-k6-th«r'3-pe) ' 



Treatment of disease through the use of drugs, 
phar* ma 'cy (far'ma-se) pi -cies. 1. The an oim.. 
and dispensing drugs. 2. A place where drugs ares(^JJf^^ 
store. [Ult. < Med. Lat. pharmaciay a medicine < 
makeiay use of drugs < pharmakony drug.] '"^ 
pha«ros (far'os') n. A lighthouse. [Lat. < Gk., aiter|^ 

near Alexandria, Egypt, site of an ancient lighdiatee^' ^ 
Pharr (far). A dty of extreme S TX WNW of Brownsi4 
32,921. 

Phar*sa*lus (far-sa'las) or Phar 'sa* la (far'sa-la). Mt*.. 

city of Thessaly in NE Greece; site of Julius CaesaA^f 

Pompey (48 b.c.). * 
pha*ryn*ge*al (f^rin'je-al, -jal, far'In-je'al) aUoi2a*%^ 

gal (faring' gal) —adj. Of, relating to, located in, or ^* 

from the pharynx. — «. Ling. A speech sound proda:^"^- 

pharynx. [< NLat. pharyngeus < pharynXy phitrym>r£'^ 

ynx. See pharynx.] - n 

phar*yn*gi*tis (^'In-ji'tis) n. Inflammation oiiht^ W^ ifHLv(oTYre) -I- -Enc] - phe*netM*cal~«h 
pharyngo- or pharyng- pref. Pharynx: p^frfrysp^^ff sst'ics (fi-net'iks) «. (used with a sing v}l 

[NLat. < Gk. pharungo- < pharunxy phamng-. See ^ | of taxonomic classification. • 
pha *ryn* go* scope (f^-ring'g^-skop') «. ,An insinuiisr^li^Eix(f«'mks) «. Var. of phoenix. 

in examiniiig the pharynx. -phar'yn*gos'co»i5d^|J^sixClty(fe'niks). Acity of E ALon the Chatt. 

g6s'k9-pc, fir'Ing-) n. from Columbus GA. Pop. 25,312 

phar*ynx (far'mgks) pi pha*ryn*ge3 {f^-rm'i«)i^^i^- or phen- pref. 1. Showing; displaying- 

ynx*es. The section of the alimentary canal diat extaai-- [li ii?lated to or derived fi-ora benzene: phenol 

the moutii and nasal cavities to the larynx, where ii ■ fifheayl: phenothiazine. [Gk. phaino- < phaine, 

esophagus. [NLat. pharynx, pharyng- < Gk. phamm4 m^^'^*-] f 
phase (faz) «. 1. A distinct stage of development. Z.Aj^lt*a)*bar«bi*taI (fe'no-bar'bl-tol', -til') n A 

rary manner, attitude, or pattern of behavior. 3. An j^,- ly^niratc, C12H12N2O3, used medicinally as a 

part. 4. Astron, One of the cyclically recurrii^ pajtic, and an anticonvulsant. 

forms of the moon or a planet 5. Phys. a. A siagc^4*fa)*bar'bi*tone (fe'no-bar'bi-ton') n. Chie 

riodic process or phenomenon, b. The fraction of 3 iS^si^s^fbi^bital, 

cycle dap«d as measured from a reference point sd,m^tO'COp*y (fe'na-kop'c) pi -ies. An envir 
expressed as an angle. 6. Chem. a. Anv of die forms cr^fixd, nonhcreditary variation in an organism, 
solid, liquid, gas, or plasma, in which, matter cas«*-^!a-g a genetically determined trait fpraNofTYK 
pending on temperature and pressure, b. A discreieig^^*oyst (fe'na-krist') «. A conspicuous usu 
neous pan of a material system that is separable fRip#^^^ ^eabeddcd in porphyritic igneous rock, [pheno 
as ice is from water. 7. Biol. A characteristic ftm^ijil-i -phe'no-crys 'tie adj. 
ancc, or stage of development diat occurs m a cyc^^?*^NJ(fc'n61', -nol', -n6i') n. 1. A caustic poise 
tinguishes some individuals of a group. - tr.v. pha«(feprf;ia compound, CgHjOH, derived from benzen. 
ing, phas*es. 1. To plan or carry out ^^^^^^^^ plastics, and pharmaceuticals. 2. Any of 
phases. 2. To set or regulate so as to be sytaM^'tzisc organic compounds having at feast one 
—phrasal verbs, phase in. To introduce one sts^sxm- ^ attached directiy to the benzene rint; 
phase out. To bring or come to an end one stage a J t^t^. (ate (fe'na-lat') n. A salt of Dnenol 
-/d/oms^ in phase. In a conrelated or synchroni»^^r^;[ic(fi-n6'lik,-n6^ c 
of phase. In an unsynchronized or uncorrelated from phenol. - «. Any of various s^t 

formation < NUt. pAases phases of *c'n«»"'^^ f5^S resins, obtained by the reaction of ph( 
phasisy appearance < phaineWy to show, ies sm ^^^^Jdebydes and used in molded products and 
-pha'slc (fa^zlk) adj. , , . ^ (fi-noK^c) n. 1. The relatioSup I 

phase contrast microscope «. A ™<^P« ^^wjj.?^^ phenomenon and climatic a 

differences in die phase of light transmittedor ^^g^c ^ [^o^os) 
speamen to form distma, contrastmg "n^g« 0* riwj^^ no^^ j . ca| (f^ , ^^^q^ , f 




speamen to lorm aistmct, contrasnng miasw ".--f 
phased array (fazd) n. An arrangemeiit ^{^9^^^.^SlF^^^\ 

antenna, in which * ' ' ' - — •^^^ 

computer so that 
phase modulation 

of a carrier wave 

-phaslTsK/jC A speech disorder of a specified 
[Gk., speech < phasiSy utterance < phanaiy to 53f* P**^. 

phas*mid (faz'mld) n. Any of various msccp oijf^ 
Phasmida, including the leaf insects and w-alkmg^^ 
mon esp. in tropical areas and resembling fo"^S* 
form. [< NLat. Phasmiday order name < ^^f^g* 
< Gk. phasma, apparition < phainemy to 

phat-ic (fat'Ik) adj. Of, relating to, or 
share feelings or establish a mood of ^^^^^f^^^0 
communicate information or ideas. [< Gk. P^. ^ 
phanaiy to speak. Sec -phasia.] -phat'l«cal*r^ „; 

Ph.B. abbr. Lat. Philosophiae Baccalaureas (*w<5^^ 
losophy). 



}fLr.x'"7, *"«="^ciiic to test Kidney J 

^*e;;nal (f?-n6m';>-n3l) adj, 1. Of, relating tc 
r4l^Tpf'!' " phenomenon. 2. ExL< 
P^-,%ir* , Known or derived through tj 
%a^.?^^"Sh the mind- - phe.nom'e*nla*l 
am) n. Philos, 

^ftcn^inVk" Y"''*'' percepts ; 

^k P.*"'* constitute the sole objea o 
^«?d T ° ^^'^^ °^ perception, dieir origii; 
—nhl "^'"""^ °^ "^'^'^^ remain forevei 
*^e-TOm/o"*'V?^jL*^"- -Phe-nom'e*ni 

f'^^S'^^ (fi-n6m'3-n61f>ie) „. Philos. 
t^ssibie appearances in human experience 




